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THE LIMITS OF BRITISH GOVERNING 
CAPACITY. 

BY BEITANNIODS. 

It has of late become increasingly clear that Great Britain 
is nearing a crisis in her Imperial rule. The rise of an aggres- 
sive Nationalism in Egypt, the far more numerous and menacing 
tokens of unrest in India, have penetrated the British people 
with the consciousness that their relations with the races under 
their guardianship are taking on an acute and abnormal com- 
plexity. New problems are arising of a kind that the mere ad- 
ministrator hardly professes to gauge. A spirit is stirring among 
these dusky wards of Empire that at once puzzles and dismays 
their governors. Even with its outward manifestations they find 
it with each year, almost with each month, that passes, more 
and more diflfieult to cope; while its inner essence frankly eludes 
them. The novel forces of self-revelation and self-assertion 
that are making themselves felt by the Nile and the Ganges con- 
front the rulers of India and Egypt with a riddle in political 
psychology that baffles and bewilders them. Their genius does 
not lie in the reading of the particular kind of enigma that is 
now propounded to them. They face it, boldly indeed to the 
eye, but not without an undercurrent of disquietude and appre- 
hension. I propose in this article to state, in the broadest terms, 
the nature of the new problem in Imperial government that the 
British are called upon to deal with and to estimate their ca- 
pacity for solving it. 

If we take the normal course of British experience in the 
rulership of subject races, we see that it passes through two 
fairly well-defined phases. I am thinking now of countries like 
India, Egypt and the Malay States. In each of these territories 
there are, of course, local variations of such a character and esx- 
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tent as to put any detailed examination of their conditions out 
of the question in such an article as this. But in all of ihem 
the two phases I have spoken of appear and reappear. The 
first phase is the Personal or Autocratic phase. A new country, 
inhabited by Orientals, comes into British hands. Great Britain 
enters it with certain fixed principles of policy and administra- 
tion in her head — ^to derive from it no benefit that may not be 
shared in by any other nation on equal terms, to spend on the 
country all the revenue raised from it, to govern the natives 
rather in their interests than in her own, and to organize for 
the work of administration a stable, competitive, high-salaried, 
absolutely non-political civil service. Her great experience in 
Oriental government has taught her the folly of trying to 
" hustle " the East- — ^the first and most difficult lesson that Amer- 
icans will have to learn in the Philippines. She begins by im- 
posing peace and establishing order. She brings home to the 
native mind two supreme facts — first, that whatever her display 
of force on the spot, there is always a power in the background 
that will be used if necessary; secondly, that British officials can 
be trusted to keep their word. It is something in dealing with 
Asiatics to have inculcated either lesson, but for final and com- 
prehensive success, both are needed. The Dutch, after thirty 
years of struggle, have impressed neither upon the Acheenese; 
Americans in the Philippines have still to round off the military 
subjugation of the Archipelago by its moral conquest. There is 
no feature of British Imperialism more wholly honorable than 
its basis in character and its reputation for fair dealing. It has 
so worked upon the Oriental imagination that it embraces every 
casual traveller in the Orient who speaks English. The mere 
fact that he speaks the language of a people renowned for their 
iiprightness, their good faith, their absolute fidelity to the spirit 
as well as the letter of the bond, is a passport, as every American 
tourist in the East can testify, to the esteem and confidence of 
the natives. It is the loftiest of all Great Britain's titles to 
glory, and perhaps the most permanent. Her visible Empire 
may pass away like other Empires, but the fame and influence 
of that particular type of character on which it rests are a monu- 
ment that will not perish. 

Peace, order and, on their heels, a hard-won trust are the 
initial landmarks of British rule. The history of the Malay 
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States will illvistrate as well aa any the processes by which they 
are evolved. When the British went to Perak some five and 
thirty years ago, tlie various States of the Peninsula conformed 
to the normal type of Mohammedan despotisms. The new rulers 
knew as little of the interior of the country as Americans in 1897 
knew of the Philippines. They were white men going where, 
except for an occasional sportsman or explorer, white men had 
never been before; they were Christians dumped down among a 
Mohammedan populace; they came to alter and pull down in the 
midst of a people whose favorite proverb is, "Let our children 
rather than our customs die"; they represented aU the horror 
of the new and unknown in a country whose inhabitants had a 
detestation of change bred into their very bones; and, finally, 
they went unarmed and with no visible support ia the back- 
ground into territories ablaze with anarchy, where the poorest 
native habitually carried from three to five weapons. Their 
reception varied from sullen suspicion to open hostility. A 
"punitive expedition," rigorously limited to its declared objects 
and withdrawn the moment those objects were attained, had to 
be organized to avenge the murder of the first British adminis- 
trator who was appointed. After that single but sufficient dem- 
onstration of power, of purpose and of good faith, Perak gradu- 
ally settled down in tranquillity and the otiier native States came 
slowly, one by one, under British protection. The bloodless revo- 
lution that has since been wrought in their conditions is one of 
the least known but most remarkable examples of British ad- 
ministration. But what I chiefly wish to emphasize is the fact 
that system at first had very little to do with it. The founda- 
tions were laid by the good sense, tact and patience of perhaps 
half a dozen Englishmen who were set down on the Peninsula 
as one might throw a dog into the sea and leave it to sink or 
swim. They had only a vague idea of the work before them, 
but they had the counterbalancing advantage of being versed in 
Asiatic lore, and in other posts they had proved themselves the 
men for rulership. Moreover, without exception, these men were 
gentlemen, both in the right and in the conventional sense. They 
went among the people, not as Olympian conquerors, but with 
that sympathetic, elder-brotherly, protecting feeling which cen- 
turies of Empire have ingrained in the British temperament. 
They laid aside all prejudices of blood and race, and treated the 
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Malays as humiaja beings who, given the chance, woTild gradu- 
ally respond like any others to firmness, understanding and 
friendly interest. Their work was their life; to not a few it 
was also their death. They learned the language of the people 
and made their ways and beliefs and idiosyncrasies their first 
study. They lived atoong them alone, seeing no white faces 
except those of their subordinates, and putting all the recreations 
and pleasures of civilized life far from them. They were given 
a free hand and they flung ihemselves into the work of making 
Malaya as a business man might fling himself into the work of 
making money. 

Men of this kind are not to be manufactured offhand; the 
traditions and the experience that alone make them possible are 
the long result of time. The secret of British success on as- 
suming control of the Malay States is, for the most part, incom- 
municable, being largely a matter of individuals and of indi- 
vidual character and aptitudes. But in no form of activity is 
it enough merely to get the best men. They must also work 
along sound lines; policy and personality must go hand in hand. 
The British in the Malay States, as in all their Oriental pos- 
sessions, were in no hurry to reform; and to the abstract prin- 
ciples of government they paid little heed. Instead, they began, 
very quietly and without fnss, to deal ont an even-handed and 
inflexible justice. This is the greatest novelty that can be offered 
to an Oriental, but it is one he greatly appreciates. The peas- 
antry soon came to realize that, thanks to the white men, they 
could no longer be plundered. Simultaneously the country was 
opened up by roads and railways and the dredging of rivers. 
Undreamed-of markets were thus made accessible for labor and 
produce. Arbitrary taxation, forced labor, compulsory levies 
were reorganized out of existence. Life and property were made 
secure. Slavery and piracy were put down. Schools and hos- 
pitals and banks began to spring up. Drainage and irrigation 
works were instituted. But, while everything that could be 
done to improve the material condition of the country was done 
and done well, the native potentates found their dignity care- 
fully consulted at every turn. Even to-day the fiction that the 
English administrators are only there to " advise " is still rigor- 
ously maintained, and all orders, proclamations and laws are 
still issued in the Sultan's name. The native rulers were eon- 
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firmed in their positions; the usual ceremonies of respect were 
paid to them; they were allowed a liberal income, and they were 
gradually educated into a new sense of their responsibilities. 
So far as is possible, all the lower grades of the civil service are 
now filled by Malays. In fact, the detailed work of administra- 
tion is to-day almost entirely performed by them; and even on 
the Bench there are not a few native judges who have learned 
from the British how to deal fairly between man and man. But 
all this development has been a gradual process. There was no 
cataelysmai stroke of reform. Prom time to time the better 
way was pointed out and the Malays were urged gently along 
it. Civilization advanced evenly and almost imperceptibly, and 
the ground was patiently prepared beforehand. In one vital 
sphere of Malay life there has been no interference. The British 
pledged themselves when they entered the country to leave un- 
touched the Mohammedan religion and aU its rites and observ- 
ances; and native habits, maimers and customs were changed, 
when they were changed at all, only with infinite caution. 

There are features in this admirable record that are common 
to all British achievements in ruling Orientals. The first stage 
is pretty nearly always the same. A few British administrators, 
left largely to their ovm devices, are placed in charge, whether 
as actual governors or as " advisers " and " Eesidents," of States 
like the Malay States or Burmah or Egypt or Ceylon. Their 
rule for a long while is personal and autocratic; they get to know 
the i)eople; they win their reluctant trust; they are not inter- 
fered with either by the Home Government or by their superiors 
on the spot; they are not in the least concerned with political 
theories; they look conditions squarely in the face and consider 
how they may be bettered; little is asked from them in the way 
of reports and statistics; their word is law throughout their dis- 
tricts; they govern in the old patriarchal fashion. It is under 
such conditions that the British faculty for rulership shows itself 
at its best. But, in the nature of things, such conditions eaimot 
be permanent. They characterize merely the early tentative 
stages of administration; the progress that is hammered out of 
them ushers in a new order; the haphazard, personal rule gives 
way to organized government by system. That is the second of 
the two phases to which I alluded at the outset. It is a neces- 
sary, an inevitable phase. It is, indeed, at once the price and 
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the proof of success. But, at the same time, it brings with it 
perils and problems of its own. When the governing man is 
transformed, as sooner or later he must be, into a mere cog in 
the governing machine, a definite and momentous turning-point 
has been reached. 

I have said that this transformation is unavoidable. It is 
unavoidable, in the first place, because a goverament that is once 
set on its feet quickly develops activities beyond the control of 
any one man. The mere multiplication of oflBcial interests and 
entCTprises makes centralization and bureaucracy essential. 
Telephones, telegraphs and railways play havoc with the freedom 
and isolation that were the basis of autocratic rulership. Head- 
quarters nowadays are in almost hourly touch with every officer in 
tie service. He is no longer a beneficent and largely untrammelled 
despot, trusting his own judgment and acting upon his own re- 
sponsibility, but a clerk at the end of a wire, whose orders may 
be countermanded, whose decisions may be reversed and most of 
whose time is devoted to providing an insatiable bureaucracy 
with reports, statistics and computations of everything that is 
computable. Thus the administrator is gradually withdrawn 
from his old, confidential relations with the people under him, 
becomes a harassed slave of the pen and parts with much of his 
personal authority and prestige; and this, in an Oriental country, 
where the mainspring of all loyalty is devotion to a single head, 
and where nothing has ever been known or desired but some 
form or other of one-man rule, is a profound and irreparable 
loss. But a yet more disintegrating influence is introduced by 
the spirit of British democracy, and by the application to Eastern 
peoples of principles that are only suited to certain phases of 
Western civilization. It was a sajang of Fronde's that free 
peoples cannot govern subject-races. The dictum, perhaps, needs 
qualifying. I should rather put it this way: Free peoples, when 
governing subject-races, will govern them in accordance with the 
traditions, instincts and principles they are accustomed to and 
have evolved at home. In other words, the conscience of a de- 
mocracy forbids it to be liberal at home and autocratic abroad. 
It is impelled to prefer governing badly, in obedience to its own 
genius, to governing well at the behest of maxims and methods 
that are alien to its spirit and practices. It has an inclination, 
which is one of sentiment or of instinct rather than of reflection, 
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towards treating all politics and peoples a& so many problems in 
algebra, to be solved by fixed formulas. The formulas it brings 
to their solution are the principles, the institutions, the political 
conceptions to which it is used and on which it has thrived at 
honxe. Thus Americans are necessarily driven to rule the Phil- 
ippines in accordance with Jeffersonian doctrines. Thus the 
French base their colonial policy on "the principles of 1789," 
and look at African and Asiatic affairs from a point of view 
suitable only for the problems of a French commune. All de- 
mocracies yield to the compulsion of this inward, dominating 
call. They are as zealous missionaries, and as keenly bent upon 
forcing all with whom they come in contact to see things through 
their own spectacles, as -were ever the old autocracies. No de- 
mocracy will ever believe that its meat can be another people's 
poison, or that all nations would not prosper equally well on the 
regimen that has chanced to suit itself. 

Great Britain has very largely acted upon this theory in her 
government of India, with the result that she has created a sys- 
tem that is half liberal and half despotic, at once too weak to be 
congenial to Oriental instincts and too autocratic to be altogether 
acceptable to Western Kadicalism. She has foisted upon India 
freedom of the Press, the right of public meeting and debate, 
the jury system and representation on municipal councils, and 
she has done so not because these things were wanted in India, 
but because Englishmen were accustomed to them in England. 
In pursuing this policy — a policy, as I have said, prescribed by 
the very law of her being — Great Britain has not only enor- 
mously increased the difficulties of ruling India, but has imper- 
illed the ultimate end and crown of all her endeavors. Her 
presence in Egypt, India, the Malay States and similar countries 
can only be justified by the degree in which she helps her wards 
to help themselves. The far-oif but constant ideal to which the 
people of England look forward is that all these dependencies 
may one day take their place as self-governing units in a great 
Imperial confederation; and the tendencies of their policies are 
sound or otherwise just so far as they promote or hinder progress 
to that ideal. It would from this standpoint be well worth in- 
quiring whether, and if so how far, the democratic innovations 
that have been foisted upon India and Egypt are of a kind to 
encourage a consciousness, if not of nationality, at least of some 
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underlying unity that may develop hereafter into the beginnings 
of an eventual autonomy. I think unquestionably it would be 
found that they are a hindrance and not a help to the growth of 
Indian or Egyptian nationality. The freedom of the press, for 
instance, has been used in India by Mohammedans to storm at 
Hindus and by Hindus to gird at Mohammedans, and by both to 
assail British rule. Eepresentation on mTinicipal councils, again, 
results in deepening all the cleavages of race, religion and lan- 
gua.ge. That government exists to insure security is a sound 
enough maxim in an old and highly developed country like Eng- 
land. But it breaks down when applied to India. The true 
function of government in India should be, as it used to be in 
Europe, to imify men of many creeds, tongues and races into a 
more or less cohesive whole. Again, the monarch in England is 
little more than a constitutional figurehead. But in India tiie 
sovereign is, or should be, the active and supreme authority; and 
the failure of British statesmanship to bring the wishes and 
person of the sovereign prominently before his Indian subjects 
has resulted in an appalling wastage of that instinct of loyalty 
which is the cardinal virtue of the East. There is nothing to 
appeal to their imaginations; no central point or figure on which 
their affections may focus; the impulse which could alone supply 
the three hundred millions of people in India with a common 
emotional bond is wholly starved by their rulers. Once more, 
it is an excellent provision in a land like Great Britain that the 
permanent servants of the State should be forbidden to take part 
in politics. But the same regulation when extended to India 
means that Government is attacked from all sides and defended 
on none, and that the gravest delusions and misapprehensions 
spread among the people because there is no agency to expose 
or correct them. 

Thus the introduction of democratic ideas is really rotting 
away the only foundations on which an autonomous India might 
conceivably be built. At the same time, it widens the gulf be- 
tween rulers and ruled. The British Eaj has at no time seemed 
in native eyes to rest more obviously on the sword's point; and 
among those who are engaged in the daily work of Indian ad- 
ministration there is an increasing consciousness that their iso- 
lation as a ruling race grows every year more complete. The 
more the British Anglicize India, the more alien they become 
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to her. For the decisive personal autocracy of the past, they 
have substituted govermnent by system; aad those who work 
the system are more and more separated from the people by in- 
tervening clouds of native officials. They are tied, moreover, to 
the telegraph at Simla or Calcutta; they are more than ever 
immersed in despatch-writing and the mere administrative 
routine; and with Europe brought next door to them by steamer 
and cable, they look upon India less as a home than as a tem- 
porary workshop. All this does not, indeed, prevent them from 
going through the day's task with admirable zeal, resource and 
kiadliness; but it does prevent them from acquiring, or from 
earing to acquire, a real knowledge of the native miud, and from 
forming those semi-paternal relations with the people of their 
districts that were the saving clause of the old regime. And, 
while the sphere of British influence contracts, that of native 
opinion expands. By teaching them English the British have 
taught them to understand not themselves, but one another, and 
have thus provided them with an aid to solidarity and therefore 
to agitation. The railways, again, have made iatercourse both 
possible and popular; the native press stimulates an incessant 
intellectual ferment; far more natives receive a university edu- 
cation than their rulers can find employment for, and discon- 
tent is thereby fostered; the spread of industrialism quickens 
with a new impulse of mind and spirit all whom it reaches; and 
of late, the rise of Japan has undoubtedly stirred the Oriental 
consciousness with a vision of unimagined possibilities. These 
are largely conditions of Great Britain's own making, and having 
made them she cannot expect them to end in nullity. Neither 
can she retract the dubious gifts she has bestowed. Public opin- 
ion in England would not allow the Indian press to be abolished 
or the right of public meeting to be rescinded or representation 
on local councils to be done away with, or the Sovereign to 
assume even the appearance of an Asiatic autocrat. Only a great 
convulsion — and it may come to that — will effect a revolution in 
the principles of British government in India. 

Great Britain has admittedly brought the mechanics of Em- 
pire-making and Empire-ruling to a pitch of unrivalled perfec- 
tion. She has devised a system admirably designed and dispas- 
sionately applied. But with a certain psychological obtuseness 
she overrates the effects of her system and its material results 
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upon the native mind. Her record, witli all its mistakes, is a 
brilliant one and she is rightly proud of it, but to expect from 
it a harvest of loyalty and contentment among Indians and 
Egyptians is to betray tiie characteristically British lack of dra- 
matic sympathy. Wherever Great Britain goes she imposes peace 
and order, she establishes the reign of justice, she promotes the 
material prosperity of the peoples under her rule, she educates 
them, fences with innumerable securities their persons and prop- 
erty, and preserves to them, with as little interference as possible, 
their social and religious customs. And for these benefits she 
looks for their eternal gratitude, if not for their eternal affec- 
tion. No error of sentimentalism could well be greater. The 
British have yet to realize that their very success iaereases their 
difficulties and that good government, the longer it is main- 
tained, becomes more and more an established and normal con- 
dition and less and less a special ground for gratitude. Among 
a generation that has known nothing else justice is no novelty, 
security is taken for granted, while prosperity and education 
create more aspirations than they satisfy. It is as true to-day 
as ever that when men wax fat they kick against the pricks. 
Meek acceptance of British rule gives way to criticism; criticism 
passes into abuse; abuse is developed into a demand for a larger 
and ever larger share in directing the administration that the 
British have erected. There was a pregnant sentence in Lord 
Cromer's final report in which he practically took upon him- 
self the growth of the Egyptian Nationalist idea. "It has 
been evoked," he wrote, "by the benefits which, with a rapidity 
probably xmparalleled in history, have been conferred upon the 
country by the introduction of Western civilization at the hands 
of an alien race; and it is surely the irony of political destiny 
that that race, or the instruments through whom it has princi- 
pally acted, should be represented as the principal obstacles to 
the realization of schemes the conception of which is mainly due 
to their own action." Those who will ponder these words and 
their implications will come very near the heart of the master- 
problem of British Imperialism. Stated in its broadest terms, 
that problem is the infinitely arduous and delicate one of es- 
caping the penalties of too much democracy and of too much 
good government. The British are beginning to realize that the 
very excellence of their rule provides the means for its over- 
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throw and that its material success implies that they are creating 
the conditions most favorable to its resistance. It is impossible 
for Great Britain to advance the peoples under her tutelage with- 
out at the same time instilling into them a spirit of independence 
and an ambition to supplant her, or at least to stand on a parity 
with her, in the ordering of their affairs. 

Great Britain in the past has magnificently created. There 
now lies ahead of her the far more difficult task of assimilation. 
Her rule, everywhere a mechanical success, is nowhere popular; 
her administrators, everywhere trusted and honored, are no- 
where loved. Mr. John Morley not long ago was declaring that 
in India bad manners are a political crime. He might have 
added that they are a crime that is daily committed. The Brit- 
ish at the best are not an ingratiating people, but in India and 
in Egypt their aloofness, arrogance and their failure to establish 
that communion of sentiment with the natives which the French 
in all their possessions display a real genius for cultivating, 
have heaped up against them an amount of resentment that may 
one day burst forth in violence. In the anxious times that vis- 
ibly confront British dominion in Oriental countries, the per- 
sonal conduct and behavior of every British official, and indeed 
of every Englishman in those countries, will be a factor that will 
contribute something towards averting or precipitating the crisis ; 
and it is, in my judgment, an omen of the most sinister signifi- 
cance that all observers on the spot agree in reporting tiie social 
tension between rulers and ruled as constantly on the increase. 
Then, again, it is clear that the new problems at which I have 
glanced — the problem of readjusting, if that still be possible, 
the principles of government to the instincts of the governed, 
and the problem of extending democratic "rights" without 
weakening the administrative machine or yielding to mere agi- 
tation or giving further openings to disaSection and unrest — are 
problems that demand the highest kind of statesmanship. It is 
questionable whether Great Britain is any longer in a position 
to furnish this kind of statesmanship. For one thing, the disease 
may have gone so far that nothing but the free use of the knife 
can stay its progress. A great many Indians have obviously 
simplified all their policies and aspirations into a resolve to make 
an end of British nile. They go upon the principle enunciated 
by the late British Premier, that good government is no substi- 
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tute for self-government. How far their vie^vs are sympathized 
in by the masses there is at present no means of knowing; but 
that India has 'entered a period of turbulence and convulsive 
agitation seems certain. It would in any case and at any time 
be a matter of supreme difficulty to devise a policy for the new 
emergency, and to determine whether repression or further con- 
cessions or a mixture of both was the right course to pursue. 
But just now the British freedom of choice and of action is 
manacled to an unprecedented degree by the democratic up- 
heaval in Great Britain itself. The healthy and judicious in- 
difEerence hitherto displayed towards the domestic affairs of Egypt 
and India by the House of Commons is being replaced by an im- 
politic curiosity. More and more M.P.'s are growing perilously in- 
terested in Egypt and India, are beginning to ask for streams of 
fact, are prying into this and questioning that, and are doing 
what they can to convert the supremacy of the House of Com- 
mons from a necessary fiction into an inquisitorial fact. They 
bring to the problem of Oriental government great earnestness, 
a colossal altruism, little imagination, a profound faith in the 
democratic idea, and no local knowledge. That is an impossible 
equipment for Imperial statesmanship, and its increasing favor 
among British Eadicals is a danger of the first magnitude. A 
nonentity at Westminster may be hailed as a prophet in Egypt 
and India; and the outpourings of uninformed, sentimental and 
iruculent visionaries in the House of Commons may stir up a 
ferment it will need blood and iron to allay. The Imperial 
crisis, therefore, that looms ahead is many-sided. Great Britain 
has sown the -wind of democracy; she may now have to face the 
whirlwind. The education she has encouraged, the liberty she 
has granted, the license she has tolerated, the prosperity she has 
established, furnish the weapons which are now being turned 
against her. She cannot retreat; she hardly dare advance. The 
future appears to demand from her the exercise of precisely those 
qualities of sympathy, fellowship and psychological insight that 
are most wanting in the national temperament; and her Par- 
liament, palpitating with an ill-regulated humanitarianism, is 
an assembly better fitted to paralyze than to fortify the arm of 
statesmanship. 

Bbitannious. 



